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Music 
in the 
Schools 


“It is safe to say that 
all educators have come to 
regard music education as 
contributing to every objective 
of general education 


by Hobart H. Sommers 


Dr. Hobart II. Sommers, a native-born Chi- 
cagoan. lias served in the Chicago schools for 
more than thirty years. 

In 1928 he was appointed principal of the 
Chase Elementary School and in December 
1939 he was promoted to the principalship of 
the Austin High School. In January, 1949, 
Dr. Sommers was elected lo the posilion of 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

He is a member of the National Education 
Association, the American Association of 
School Administrators, The Music Educators 
National Conference, and the American Vo- 
cational Association. 


I T WAS a wonderful evening. The Royal 
Oak High School choir had just fin- 
ished the first group of songs before four 
thousand members of the first general as- 
sembly of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Three times the applause caused the 
director to turn for additional bows, and 
then with a graceful little speech, he gave 
recognition to the June graduates in the 
choir who had come back after the school 
term to sing for the convention. Three more 
numbers and the short concert was - com- 
plete, with the audience again enthusiastic 


in iitt/ii 


id' the fifty high school boys and girls. '1 
curtains closed, and as the choir filed 
the stage flushed and happy with their 
eeption, the platform guests passed th 
on their way to the stage with many c 
gratulations and compliments. 

The audience of educators from all o- 
the United States had answered the qu 
lion, “What do the teachers and admii 
trators of education in the United Sta 
think of music education in the schools 
It is safe to say that all educators have co 
to regard music education as contributi 
to every objective of general educati 
Over the years, interest in creating a 
performing music in and out of school 1 
steadily increased. The music program 1 
taken its place along with the other fun, 
mentals as a cherished part of the pul 
school heritage. r 

The public, business and industry are 
terested today in education as never befo 
All are asking the questions: “What are c 
schools for?” “What should be taugh! 
How far should public education go 
Many educators are inclined to worry ab< 


this unprecedented concern in school af- 
fairs, but most of us regard it as a healthy 
sign, for only with the interest and under- 
standing of the public can progress be 
made. The people of the United States have 
acknowledged the importance and place of 
education many times, but with the crisis 
of the times has come a reexamination of 
the purposes of our system in the light of 
all we have discovered about learning in 
the last fifty years. 

The modern concept of American educa- 
tion is preparation for complete living for 
citizenship in its broadest sense. All chil- 
dren should have the opportunity for con- 
tinuing experiences with music of a general 
nature, planned to meet their interests and 
needs. 

One of the basic problems of today is to 
discover for each individual his particular 
aptitudes for life and every-day work, and 
by the best methods available, bring to 
light the hidden patterns for future growth. 
Modern education admits it-- responsibility 
to the individual. For thc*e reasons, the 
school concerns itself with elaborate testing 
programs, cumulative records, experienced 
counselors, and adjustment teachers. We 
know that individuals do not learn in the 
same manner, neither do they have the 
ability nor the capacity to reach a similar 
state of development at a certain period 
set up by formal schooling, such as the 
high school graduation period. 

The teachers and administrators at the 
1952 meeting of the NF. \ at Detroit gave 
full recognition to the place of fundamen- 
tals in education and the purpose of posi- 
tive goals and objectives. However, our 
schools must continue to be the v igorous in- 
strument of a free society and, as such, 
should stimulate effective emotional ex- 
pression. A democracy, if it is to function, 
must be concerned with two conditions: 
first, the need for universal education: and, 
second, the necessity that this education 
must concern itself, not merely with the 
content of science, literature, and the arts, 
but also the implication of these studies to 
man’s expression of his own nature. 

A complete program of education in- 
cludes a place for the development of per- 
sonality. Music education is one of today’s 
fundamentals in the process of continued 
adjustment which is necessary to meet the 
emotional impact of the pressure for de- 
cisions which confront us daily. Education 
is an essential instrument to make Democ- 
racy function, and nothing can do more 
harm than the thesis that art and music 
can be taught as a subject in a neutral man- 
ner with respect to human values. For the 
properly nourished individual, art and 
music are not luxuries, but are fundamen- 
tally just as important food for his emo- 
tional and intellectual nature as vitamins 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Let the Child 
Teach You 



From an interview with Henry Levine 
as told to Annabel Comfort 


A well-knotvn pianist and instructor gathers valuable 
teaching points from his onn children’s first playing efforts. 


D ECENTLY I heard a lecture given by a 

*■ prominent music educator before the 
Piano Teacher’s Congress of New York, on 
how to interest pre-scliool or very young 
children around the ages of four, five, or 
six years, in playing the piano, lie chided 
this large audience of piano teachers, who 
through a stilted, pedantic way of teaching 
could easily crush the child’s interest in 
music at the very start. He said, “Unless a 
teacher knows how to handle very young 
children, he or she will be sure to make 
piano study a disagreeable chore.” 

This educator had a couple of young 
grand children and had tried out various 
ways to gain and hold their interest. Nurs- 
ery rhymes were his theory, and other 
pieces with which they were familiar. This 
would keep them away from some of the 
dull pieces that are sometimes associated 
with teaching youngsters. He decided not 
to bother with the staff at first. 

After hearing this talk, I did consider- 
able thinking about the pre-school child. 
As I had two of my own, I decided that I 
would do something about them. Children 
love to go to the piano and pound. I noticed 
this tendency in my own little ones. In des- 
peration, one day, my wife said, “Can’t 
you teach our children something that I 
can listen to? They pound at the piano all 
day long. While you’re at the studio teach- 
ing others, you don’t have to listen to 
them. I decided that the best approach was 
to teach them those nursery rhymes that I 
had heard the educator talk about. 


My little ones had heard them since their 
cradle days: but just how was I to go about 
it? My experience as a piano teacher had 
covered many years, but in all of this time 
I had never taught a pre-school child. My 
wife had previously tried to teach them the 
staff, the old formal way; but she threw' up 
her hands and called it “quits.” The chil- 
dren simply W'alked away. Until someone 
made a game out of it, they just were not 
going to learn anything about music. 

I knew that my children recognized the 
nursery rhymes, and now my problem was 
to get them to play them on the piano. First, 
I explained to them the lay out of the black 
keys on the key board, and the relation- 
ship of the black keys to the white keys, I 
showed them a group of two black key's, 
and a group of three Black keys, and then 
we made a game out of finding all of the 
other two, and three black key groups. 

I let the child ask me to point out a two 
group, or a three group, and I would pur- 
posely point to a three group, when he had 
asked me to point out a two group. My 
children would laugh, because they love to 
play the role of teacher. It strengthens their 
feeling of superiority and achievement to 
be able to point out an error of an adult. 

As there is always a white key before the 
two black keys, I would ask them to find 
other similar white keys before a two black 
key group. Some times they would make a 
mistake and play a white key in front of 
the three black keys instead of the group of 
two. I would point out their mistake, and 


then I w'ould let them test me again. I would 
alternate by teaching them, and then they 
would teach me. This stimulated their in- 
terest. Occasionally^ I would make a mis- 
take, and they would howl with glee at their 
ability to discover my mistake. 

After locating the white keys before the 
two black keys, I then pointed out the 
white key between the two black keys, and 
then 1 had them find similar keys elsewhere 
on the keyboard. Then I went to the three 
black keys, I showed them the white key- 
before the three black keys, and followed 
the same procedure with the two white keys 
on either side of the middle black key in 
the three black key group. Even an adult 
associates the white keys with the black 
keys, and if you hide all of the black keys, 
the white ones will all look alike to him. 

I didn’t use any letter names for the 
present, but I started to play' Three Blind 
Mice. I didn’t talk about hand position, 
and I didn’t bother with fingering. I found 
that I must not fuss or nag at the children 
about these things. As soon as I made a 
chore of it. they thought that learning mu- 
sic was a bore. All they wanted was to plav 
a tune even if they did it with one finger. 
The essential thing to keep in mind is to let 
them play what they want to play (at least 
in the beginning). 

I played the first three notes of Three 
Blind Mice. At present, I depended entirely 
on their sense of location at the keyboard, 
and on their ear. I started on the white 
( Continued on Page 51) 
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Singing in the Movies 



Parent - Child - Teacher 


TRIANGLE 

or 

TRIO? 


This leather has the 
right idea concerning 

cooperation among teacher, 
parent and pupil 
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EVANGELIST OF MUSIC 



Singers can be Musicians, too 
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IFe wonder how many teachers 
will recognize Diane 
as one o/ their pupils! 


DIANE 

Who Dawdles 


by CELIA SAUNDERS 


"rpEN MINUTES laic again, Wane.” Tlic 
1 wrr ,| “again” bore the merest stress as 
l greeted the little girl. 

“I know, 1 know!” Diane agreed bright- 
st truly 


It- "B“ 


positively couldn't help it!” 

Last week she really honest truly couldn t 
help ill the week before, .he really hanrrt 
couldn't help it: week before dial .he rraUy 
couldn't help it, and before that she just 
couldn't help it. I wondered what adjective 
would he added neat week to an already 
imposing array. „ 

“You know when this first lesson ra late. 

I admonished patiently, "then I either have 
to shorten it. or else ail the people who 
come after you have to hove their lessons 

“I know, I know! You told me before.” 
There was not a trace of rancour in her 
elfin smile. 

So 1 had, so I had. And I'd have to tell 

“Well then, set up your music and let's 
get busy,” I urged, for Diane was taking 
off her maps layer by layer, pausing to 
examine each garment with attentive con- 
cern, as if she expected to find butterflies 
hiding in its folds, 

“Ya know. Miss Saunders— ya know 
WHAT?" site exclaimed breathlessly, turn- 
ing suddenly from her inspection. “We have 
a new DOG!” 

Confound the dogs, I thought privately: 
they were always good tattoo many min- 

you arc always getting a new dog,” I said, 
not wanting to sign off too abruptly. 

"Oh. yes, something always happens to 
urn." Diane was casual enough. "One got 
Inst and one got run over and one got the 
’stamper and one got into somebody's car 


Diane.” Practically every week you've told 
tne. I thought, annoyed with myself for be- 
ing annoyed over the lengthening saga of 
tlw dogs. “But now let's get on with your 

“He’s such a cute dog. this one is! And 
you know what ELSE? The people across 
the street hove a new baby, too!” 

A new baby was important enough for 
brief comment- “How nice!” f said — mild- 
ly enough. I hoped, for I was increasingly 
impatient to leave off the news and begin 

"Yes, it's really AWFLY nice!” Diane 
was delighted for even small encourage- 
ment to further conversation. "A new dog 
and a new baby! Only they didn't get the 
hairy at tire kennel, like we girt the dog at 
the kennel! ' hire laughed enthusiastically 
at her little joke. 

"Of course they didn't,” said I, echoing 
her mirth a trifle feebly. 

“That's the usual procedure.” said I, at- 
tempting a note of finality. Piano lessons 
oll-too-often had to be checked in a tend- 
ency to become discussions of elementary 
' ” apliy or — as in this ease 




"Why. what's the matter with him I” 1 
rose to the bait, alarmed. "When rlid they 
notice the spots?’’ 

"When they got him at the kennel, I 
guess,” Diane murmured artlessly. Then, 
with a slv glance in my direction. “YOU 
thought I wa9 talking about the baby!” 
Peal after [real of her sudden laughter made 
the piano strings hum in sympathetic vihra- 
tion. I didn't vibrate quite so sympatheti- 
cally. 


“This is your lesson lime.^and we are al- 
ready very late in starting.” 

“I forgot my red book! But tluit was an 
old one. and I was prqiared for it. “Well 
then, you'll have to am my red hook; 1 
have extra one*, you see. 

“Oh!” Diane was crestfallen. Then I 
guess I'll have to play that piece after ill” 
Children can he so enchantmgly trim- 

'"’■Tgucas you will. Here’s the page: now 

lrt ‘lCh! My gum got stuck in my teeth!” 

“What, gum again? Here's a piece of 
waxed paper to wrap it up in. I said calm- 
ly, feeling like the Latin motto “jVuimpwm 
non uaratu. i,” which means “Never not pre- 
pared.” or something to that effect. I also 
keep a supply of Kleenex, bobby pins soap, 
and nail scissors on hand for various enter- 

P "Oh Miss Saunders! Did you ever see 
... I” hut I did not let another thought 
emerge to the point nl vocal expression. 

“We'll talk about it later. Diane!” I in- 
terrupted hastily and firmly . "Now put your 
hands up here and begin.” 

"Look, nail polish!" she displayed the 
obvious. 

I ignored it. “Begin on the third best. 

“But look, it's real, real red!” 

"Diane!” 1 said sharply. "Were not go- 
ing to talk about another thing until you 
gel into your lessun!" 

"Even if the rug fulls off the piano bench 
like I think it’s going to— Whoops! Tbctt U 
gttes!” Site dove under the keyboard yelp- 
ing in joyous pursuit. 

“Leave it where it is!” My voice urn Ion 
loud. “Let the rug alone, and start playing 
even U the heavens fnU!”— but thal «“ • 


“Yes. y 


m’ve told me all shout them, “Now come, Diane!" I announced edgily. 


"Diane, put your hands up on the kry»-^ 
no. just pul them there and begin playing- 
No no! not a word! PLAY YOUR PIECE! 

A sudden spasm of hiccoughing wool 
Diane. Just how far does a child control 
these things? She looked up, sidelong, it 
my stormy face. 

“Can I— hic-gct a-hic drink nl 
water?” 

I realised that I was angry and -out- 
have to gel both of us firmly in ™" lrol 
again. With an effort I relaxed, hrld up a 
non-trembling hand, and went into ray best 
psychological approach. 

“Diane, dear." 1 began with mighty calm, 
over-looking the hiccoughs, which were 
ranging over a sizeable field of pilch and 
dynamics. "Now you must listen while I I™ 
yon something. When you came lotiav. you 
didn’t know- your {Continued on Page 4B) 
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Bagatelle 

While not too demanding technically, this piece nevertheless requires an understanding of its expressive content which a mere 
study of the notes will not provide. Strive for a singing tone in the top voice, and a restrained, almost devotional attitude in render- 
ing this piece. Grade S. LUDWIG van BEETHOVEN, Op. 119, No.ll 

Andante, ma n on troppo 
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From “Piano Compositions of Ludwig van bertboven.Vol.il” Edited by Eugene d'Albert. [cdO-40003] 
Copyright laoii by Oliver liitson Company 
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Alba 



From "On G.orno In Vf nf lU' r 'by Elhelbert Nevin [420-40015] 
Copyright 1898 by The John Church Company 
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Will-o’-the-wisp 


CEDRIC W. LEMON! 
Op. 10. No. 5 
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Je veux vivro 

(Waltz Song from “ROMEO AND JULI c F goCNOD 


Transcribed by John Grandest 



From "Ditaon Treasury of Clarinet Solos- by John Geanacos [434-41000] 
Copyright 1061 by Oliver Ditaon Company 
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Ludwig H.C. Holty Love Song FRANZ SCHUBERT 

English Text by Constant:, Wa,dU Minnelied Edited by Walter Golds 
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in Todesbanden 


JOIIANN PACHELBEL 


Christ lag 



Hark! Hark! the Lark 

WUUcm Shakespeare FRANZ SCHUBERT 

Allegretto (J-=80) Arr.ky Ruth Bampton 





Jolly Jo-Jo 


JOHAN FRANCO 



Trapeze Time 



Trom“At the Circus',’ by Johan Franco. DlO-40108] 

Copyright 1058 by Theodora Prasrar Co. International Copyright Secured 
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Maypole Dance 
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THE MODERN INSTRUMENT 


New Principle Malles Possible 
Organ Music from Your Piano Keys I 

Tie LOWREY ORGANO ptov.de. ■ annealed Ke, Switch 
law no. Intuited under tie puno kepi, it. aelf-ndjimtim ho contact, 
cute uutant organ action. A portable Key Switch nit ta also available 
for use whine the ORGANO is to be moved. 


the family. for toll mtormaunn. send the coupon on page M. now 
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LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 

Central Commercial Indnstriea, Inc. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, DL 



